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Durham Cathedral 

WEOR ymbeornat5. Wear round- 
runneth. Thus does an old 
Anglian poet indicate in two 
words the main characteristics of the un- 
rivalled site of Durham. For it is a penin- 
sular elevation with rocky, steep, and wooded 
sides, faced by similar heights, at the foot of 
which sweep the waters of the Wear, thus 
diverted for a short space from the general 
direction of their onward course. At the 
top is a level plateau, the crowning glories 
of which are the Cathedral and the Castle, 
each almost stretching over the space con- 
tained within the loop of the river. The 
7 
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Durham Cathedral 

Castle occupies the isthmus, and protects all 
within, while the "Cathedral, huge and 
vast," ''half church of God, half castle 
'gainst the Scot," still further protects the 
monastic buildings. All this is seen at a 
glance by the visitor approaching from the 
railway — best of all, perhaps, from Fram- 
wellgate Bridge, by which he reaches the 
isthmus, to find his way, far below the 
foundations of the Castle, to the Palace 
Green, as the open space between the Castle 
and the Cathedral is now called. From this 
point the first near view of the Cathedral 
may perhaps be somewhat disappointing. 
There is a general appearance of plainness 
almost suggestive of baldness, which has 
been caused in a great measure by the in- 
judicious removal of "excrescences," so- 
called, at various times, as well as by a 
general paring down of the surface. But, 
after all, the view is full of interest. We 
take in the history of the building almost 
at a glance. We see, in its main bulk of 
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Durham Cathedral 

nave, choir, and transept, the vast building 
planned by William of St. Carileph, which 
has been said to represent Noah's ark in its 
size and proportions, typically Norman in 
its general character, but with insertions of 
some later windows ; at the west end, the 
Galilee, added by Bishop Pudsey ; at the 
east the Chapel of the Nine Altars, pro- 
jected by Bishop Poore. The western towers 
are at once seen to be part of Carileph's 
church up to the top of his clerestory, but 
Early English in their upper stages, with 
early nineteenth century parapets and turrets. 
The great central tower is of two dates : the 
lower part of the Early Perpendicular period, 
being complete in itself, and still crowned by 
its own parapet and pinnacles ; the upper 
stage, obviously added later, probably in 
order that a more extensive prospect might 
be gained, and that it might itself be seen 
from distant places. For as the hills stand 
round about Jerusalem, and there are valleys 
beyond them, so is it here; and from several 
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points of view round about Durham this 
upper stage of the central tower is all that 
can be seen of the Cathedral church. 

On entering by the great north door the 
grandeur of the interior at once impresses 
the beholder. Dr. Johnson was greatly im- 
pressed by the indications of '' rocky solidity 
and indeterminate duration " conveyed to 
his mind by the massive forms that he saw. 
Modern observers, better trained to discern 
what is noble and beautiful in our national 
architecture, will feel what Dr. Johnson felt, 
and much more. The interior of Durham is 
by far the finest Norman interior in England, 
or indeed anywhere. Compare it with any 
of the great Norman churches, whether in 
Normandy itself or in England, and its 
special pre-eminence can hardly fail to be 
seen in the perfect proportion between the 
columns and arches, the triforium and the 
clerestory, in there being just enough surface 
decoration to give richness without anything 
being frittered away, in the magnificent stone 
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vaulting by which the whole of the church 
is covered in, and in the rich golden hue of 
the stone employed. The vaulting of the 
choir is, as we shall see, of later date, but in 
perfect harmony alike with the Norman 
vaulting of the nave and with the Early 
English "Nine Altars" beyond. On the 
south side of the church are the monastic 
buildings grouped around the cloister-garth 
and the Curiae or great courtyard of the 
Abbey, mostly altered and adapted to the 
requirements of a foundation of secular 
canons under Henry VIII. Some fine views 
of the church may be obtained from different 
points in the cloisters and Curia, now the 
College; but the most beautiful and best 
known is that from the farther end of the 
Prebends' Bridge, though others, scarcely 
inferior, may be seen by ascending the 
wooded banks and passing through South 
Street. 

After this very hasty glance at the 
remarkable site and surroundings, and at 
13 
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the noble structure of the church, so grand 
in its outward proportions as well as all- 
glorious within, we may, before going into 
further particulars, briefly consider the cir- 
cumstances that led to its ever crowning 
that lordly height and being mirrored in the 
waters of the Wear. 

Now, with all its venerable associations, 
Durham is, as compared with cities of 
British or Roman origin, such as London, 
or York, or Lincoln, but a place of yester- 
day. It dates only from a.d. 995, and so is 
not a thousand years old by nearly a century. 
But its ecclesiastical history goes back much 
further, even to the coming of St. Aidan 
from distant lona to what is now called Holy 
Island, off the coast of Northumberland, in 
635. St. Aidan and St. Oswald were the real 
founders of the church of Durham, but their 
fame became eclipsed by that of St. Cuth- 
bert, which was mainly posthumous, and 
which was greatly promoted by the discovery 
of his body whole and, as was supposed, 
14 
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uncorrupt, eleven years after his death, as 
well as by lives of him written by the 
Venerable Bede and others, in which his 
holy life and miracles are recorded. The 
supposed miracle of the body found whole 
was the principal reason for his subsequent 
fame, and the history of the Ecclesiastical 
Society, now represented by the Bishop, the 
Dean, the Canons, and other members of the 
Cathedral church, gathers around the Cor- 
saint or incorruptible body. That body was 
guarded as a priceless possession, and around 
it were gathered not only the ecclesiastical 
brotherhood, but a large body of men, 
women, and children, called the Haliwetfolc, 
or holy man's folk. The clerics and Hali- 
werfolc, in fear of the Danes, took flight with 
the Corsaint about a.d. 878, and bore it from 
place to place until they settled with it at 
Chester-le-Street in 883. Here was a succes- 
sion of bishops for over one hundred years, 
and then a second flight, with the Corsaint, 
ending in the arrival at Durham in 995. 
15 
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Symeon tells us that St. Cuthbert's "people" 
were on their way from Ripon to Chester- 
le-Street, when the car on which the shrine 
was borne stuck fast at a place a little 
to the east of Durham, called Wrdelau or 
Wardilaw, and would go no farther. And 
while th6y were fasting and praying for 
direction in this difficulty, it was revealed to 
a pious monk that they ought to prepare a 
permanent resting-place for St. Cuthbert on 
Dunholm, a place hard by, namely, the 
peninsular height to which reference has 
been made above. The legend of the Dun 
Cow appears for the first time in " Rites of 
Durham," written in 1593. According to 
this legend, the monks were guided to the 
spot by hearing one woman tell another that 
her cow, which she had lost, was in Dun- 
holme, " a happye and heavenly eccho to the 
distressed monkes." Whether there be any 
truth in the Dun Cow story or not, it would 
appear from Symeon that the monks at 
once brought the sacred body to the place 
16 
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Durham Cathedral 

indicated in the vision, and sheltered it in a 
little church constructed of wattles. Such 
was the first church at Glastonbury, and 
from such humble beginnings did the great 
abbeys of Glastonbury and Durham take 
their rise. 

Dunholm was found to be uninhabited, 
but there was a plain at the top that was 
sown and tilled. The sides were thickly 
wooded, the abode of the badger, the 
otter, and perhaps of the red deer, while 
the river swarmed with fish. Soon a church 
of stone was built, of which not a trace is 
now to be seen, though we may form an 
idea of some of its main features from early 
illuminations and from a description by 
Reginald. Before we take leave of it, which 
we cannot do without a certain sort of 
regret, let us try to picture it as a church far 
exceeding in scale anything of its date and 
character that now exists. Reginald tells us 
that he had heard from eye-witnesses that it 
had two stone towers rising high into the 
i8 
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air, the one containing the choir and the 
other standing at the west end of the church, 
and that these towers carried spires of brass 
which by their wondrous size amazed all 
beholders, who thought that nothing at all 
like it could anywhere be found. And there 
^^ are coeval illuminations which give us 
glimpses of its interior as well as exterior. 
In these we see a round-headed door, round 
arches supported by columns, and over these 
a clerestory with round-headed windows and 
imbricated roof with a gable-cross ; at the 
east end an apse and a flanking turret, both 
with round-headed windows. And within 
the church, the shrine, supported by a stone 
substructure on which is placed a flowing 
pall of decorated cloth, descending about 
halfway to the ground, and showing round- 
headed openings below it. These representa- 
tions have every appearance of being meant 
to represent the church and shrine, and not 
to be merely conventional. 

Now, Bishop Ealdhune hallowed this new 
19 B 
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church and enshrined the Corsaint within it 
in 998, just 900 years ago. Under his suc- 
cessors the church greatly increased in 
wealth and possessions, but met with a 
temporary reverse. William the Conqueror 
came to Durham, and the Haliwerfolc fled 
with the Corsaint to Lindisfarne in 1069, but 
in the following year they returned with their 
treasure to Durham. Bishop William of 
St. Carileph was brought in by the Con- 
queror, and he introduced Benedictine 
monks, for whom he displaced the old 
married clergy as the monks were them- 
selves displaced for secular clergy under 
Henry VIII. Carileph was exiled by 
William Rufus in 1088, but inlawed in 1091, 
and, on his return, swept away Ealdhune's 
church entirely, and began the present one 
in 1093. It seems extremely likely that, if 
Carileph had not formed the design of re- 
building the church before, it came into his 
mind during his exile in Normandy, where 
some great and noble churches had lately 
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been erected or were then in course of con- 
struction. And in the meanwhile the monks 
were at work on the monastic buildings. 
We learn from Symeon that they built the 
refectory, the undercroft of which remains 
intact to this day, and is no doubt a part of 
the work then done, some of which also 
remains between the south transept and the 
chapter-house. There is also a smaller 
undercroft of the same character as that 
under the refectory. It is now beneath the 
entrance hall of the Deanery, but at first, 
most probably, was under a dormitory made 
by the monks who built the refectory men- 
tioned by Symeon. It will be noted that 
while these works were going on, Ealdhune's 
church was still standing. 

Now, before Carileph demolished this 
church, he constructed a tomb in some part 
of the area now surrounded by the cloisters, 
to contain the sacred body until the new 
church should be sufficiently advanced to 
receive it, and this tomb remained as a ceno- 
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taph until the Dissolution, when it was need- 
lessly and wantonly destroyed. 

In 1093, on August 11, the foundation- 
stones of the new church were laid, the 
foundations themselves having been dug in 
the preceding month. Durham Cathedral is 
more fortunate than many great churches in 
being founded upon the solid rock, so that 
no underpinning has ever been required, or 
ever will be. On the occasion of the stone- 
laying there were present Bishop William, 
Prior Turgot, afterwards Bishop of St. 
Andrews, and, according to some accounts, 
Malcolm, King of Scotland, who, however^ 
is not mentioned by Symeon, who himself 
almost certainly took part in the ceremonial, 
and would hardly have omitted to mention so 
distinguished a visitor, had he been present. 
The building went on with amazing rapidity, 
beginning with the original triapsidal east 
end, the foundations of which may be seen 
below the present floors. According to the 
continuator of Symeon, Bishop Flambard 
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on his accession in 1099 foiind the church 
advanced as far as the nave, so that the lofty 
arches that now carry the central tower must 
have been completed, as well as the two 
eastern arches on either side of the nave, 
which are similar to those in the choir, and 
would be intended to buttress up the tower 
arches. 

This was a great work to accomplish in 
six years, but it may not have included the 
west side of the transepts or the original 
vaulting of the choir. Much of the new 
stone may have been brought beforehand. 
Ealdhune's church had been destroyed a 
year earlier, when the site would be cleared, 
and all available stones made ready to be 
enclosed within the new walls and columns. 
And there would be no lack of labour, if the 
conditions were in any way like what Symeon 
describes at the building of Ealdhune's 
church, when the entire population of the 
district from the Coquet to the Tees, headed 
by the Earl of the Northumbrians, readily 
23 
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and willingly rendered all the help they 
could. The Bishop, moreover, had been for 
some time accumulating funds for his new 
church, and the monks carried on the work 
during the three years that passed between 
the death of Carileph and the accession of 
Flambard. 

During the long reign of Flambard 
the work went on rapidly or slowly as 
funds came in. The choir rriay then have 
received its first vaulting, which would 
be similar to that of the north transept. 
The body of St. Cuthbert was removed 
from the cloister-garth tomb into the new 
church in 1104. The nave and aisles were 
carried on to the west end, and the work 
of this period would include the original 
west front, now partly concealed by the 
Galilee and altered in character by the 
insertion of a large Decorated window ; also, 
the present vaulting of the transepts and of 
the aisles, and the lower part of the western 
towers. Thus we have what is known of 
24 
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Carileph's design completed all but the 
vaulting of the nave, which was constructed 
in the interval between Flambard and his 
successor, Geoffrey Rufus. We can only 
form surmises as to what manner of towers 
Carileph would have had. His design was 
faithfully carried out in the body of the 
church, unless the nave vaulting be some- 
what later in character than what he would 
have made. And, with regard to the original 
design, it is to be noted that the nave aisles 
at first had a series of gables, one over each 
triforium window, instead of a continuous 
wall as at present. When or why this altera- 
tion was made we do not know, but certainly 
it is much to be regretted from an artistic 
point of view. All but the very slightest 
traces of it have disappeared in modern 
"restorations" and refacings, but there are 
very distinct indications of it to be seen in 
the engravings by Carter and Billings. 

The point we have now reached is the 
completion of Carileph's magnificent design, 
26 
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so far as it was completed. Henceforth we 
shall have to consider the additions that 
were made to it at various times, each in the 
style of its own period. If Carileph left a 
design for western towers, as he most likely 
did, the Early English style had come in by 
the time that they could be added, and was 
preferred to the Norman, w^hich would not 
then be considered up to date. Nor have 
we any means of knowing exactly what 
Carileph's central tower was, but on the 
whole we may be justified in assuming a 
plan fo'r three Norman stone towers, with 
spires of some sort. It is hardly likely that 
Carileph would be satisfied with a church 
less complete than that of Ealdhune in this 
respect. We may indeed form a very fair 
notion of what Carileph's church was, and 
the interior is less affected by subsequent 
works than is the exterior. We have sub- 
stantially a grand Norman interior from end 
to end and from side to side. No part of it 
has been reconstructed, except the vaulting 
27 
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of the choir, though Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular windows have replaced original 
Norman ones, and have again been replaced 
by sham Norman ones, and there have been 
other minor alterations. Nevertheless we 
may be said to have a complete Norman 
church of the first class, just as Salisbury has 
a complete Early English church. There 
was, of course, the taking down of the 
original east end and the addition of the 
Nine Altars. Besides this, the only consider- 
able reconstruction was the vaulting of the 
choir, which was the fitting complement to 
the addition of the Nine Altars, and will be 
referred to again in connection with that 
great work. 

Of the interior of Durham Cathedral it 
would be impossible to give any detailed 
description within the limits assigned to this 
account. Suffice it to say that in both nave 
and choir we have the usual arrangement of 
columns and arches, trif orium and clerestory, 
all in marvellous proportion the one to the 

28 
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other. In both nave and choir, and on the 
eastern sides of the transepts, are clustered 
piers, alternating with cylindrical columns, 
the shafts of which are carved all over with 
a variety of effective patterns, as deep spiral 
grooves, lozenge and chevron devices, and 
flutings. Every part is vaulted in stone, and 
the transverse arches of the nave are pointed, 
thus according admirably with the later 
vaulting of the choir. Indeed, the vaulting 
of the nave is so fine that the original Early 
Norman groining of the choir must have 
seemed somewhat inadequate beyond it, 
which would be another reason, besides that 
which has been referred to already, for the 
substitution of a vault constructed on the 
same general lines as the groining of the 
nave, but more advanced in style and richer 
in detail. 

We have next to speak of a noble structure 

which formed no part of the church itself, 

but was an essential adjunct to it, namely, 

the Chapter-house. This was completed 

30 
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under Geoffrey Rufus before his death in 
1 140, but had probably been begun before 
his accession in 11 33. As the church is the 
finest Norman church in England, so was 
the Chapter-house the finest Norman 
Chapter-house. I say " was '* because, by an 
act of vandalism scarcely credible, it was 
almost wholly demolished in 1799, in order 
to make in its place a modern room with 
sash windows, like a dining-room of the 
period, in which the Dean and Chapter 
might hold their official meetings in greater 
comfort. Fortunately we know, by the 
remnants that were left and by Carter's 
drawings, almost exactly what it was, so that 
the lines on which the recent rebuilding 
might be carried out were clearly laid down, 
and it was possible so to construct the new 
Chapter-house as to give a very good idea 
of what the old one was. It was, as now, a 
grand and stately building, 78^ feet long 
and 35 feet wide, with an apsidal east end, 
and spanned by a vault of stone of about the 
31 
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same width as the nave vault, but having the 
effect of being much wider by reason of the 
comparatively small height and length of the 
building. It was later in style than Carileph's 
work, but still distinctly Norman. The 
vault over the apse had four of its ribs 
supported on corbels consisting of full- 
length figures — bending, as it were, under the 
weight of the groining — which have been 
compared to the classic Caryatides ; with 
these, however, they have very little in 
common. The vaulting ribs and the string- 
course over the lofty wall-arcade were 
decorated with the chevron ornament, and 
as many of these original stones as could be 
found have been worked into the new build- 
ing. Beneath the wall-arcade was a stone 
bench, so plain as to suggest that it was 
originally encased in wood. In the centre 
of the east wall was the stone chair in which 
the bishops were installed, quite possibly the 
original "bishop-stool" of Ealdhune's church, 
with a little Norman carving added ; and 
32 
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close by this was a wooden seat occupied 
by the Prior when the Bishop visited the 
Cathedral church. The floor was in great 
part formed of the undisturbed grave-covers 
of the bishops buried beneath. The light 
was obtained originally, of course, through 
Norman windows, and through the usual 
unglazed openings to the cloister, one on 
either side of the great doorway. All the 
windows but two, however, were replaced 
by others of later date, the largest of which 
still exists at the west end, as a modern 
reproduction. Such was the Chapter-house 
in 1799. Dr. Raine (the elder) tells us that 
a man was suspended by a cord to knock 
out the keystones of the groining, and how 
the whole roof was thus permitted to fall in 
upon the pavement and break in pieces 
many of the grave-covers and most of the 
paving-stones. The results of this proceed- 
ing may now be clearly seen in the portion 
of the pavement that has been preserved in 
the floor of the new Chapter-house, which, 
33 
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upon the whole, as has been said, gives an 
excellent idea of what the original building 
was, besides being a suitable provision for 
present requirements, and a worthy memorial 
of the good and learned Bishop Lightfoot, 
whose name is so closely associated with it. 

The next important addition to the church 
was that of the Galilee. The term " Galilee " 
elsewhere, as at Lincoln and Ely, and 
formerly at Peterborough, has been used to 
denote some sort of porch or vestibule 
placed at one of the main entrances to the 
church. The Galilee at Durham is not a 
porch, but the Chapel of Our Lady, built 
against the west front of the church, and 
originally accessible from the nave by the 
great west doorway. The term *' Galilee" 
has never been satisfactorily explained, but 
perhaps there may be something in the 
conjecture that as the churches themselves 
represented the Holy Land proper, their 
Galilees were so named as corresponding 
with ^'Galilee of the Gentiles," adjoining 
34 
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indeed, and in some degree holy, but not 
the holy place itself. 

The Durham Galilee* owes its origin to 
Bishop Pudsey, a great builder who, during 
his long reign (1153-1195), constructed also 
the Norman hall and solar of Durham Castle, 
as well as Sherburn Hospital, Elvet Bridge, 
Darlington Church, and other important 
works. Pudsey's original idea was to build 
a Lady Chapel at the east end of the church, 
access to which might have been gained by 
a new archway made in the central apse. 
Marble columns and bases were brought by 
sea to Newcastle, probably from Purbeck in 
Dorsetshire. But the work that was begun 
did not progress satisfactorily. Cracks 
appeared in the walls, which led to the 
supposition that the new work was not 
favoured by God and His servant St. 
Cuthbert, the real reason doubtless being 
that the rocky foundations on which the 
whole of Carileph's church stands began to 
fall away at the east end, and that Pudsey's 
35 c 
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masons did not go deep enough to obtain a 
sound basis for their new walls. At any rate, 
Pudsey decided to niake his new Lady 
Chapel at the west end instead of the east, 
which change of position would make it 
possible for women to be admitted to it, a 
thing which could not have been thought of 
in the case of a chapel in the immediate 
vicinity of the shrine and beyond the choir 
of the monks and the high altar. Indeed, 
this was probably the real reason for the 
change. A large number of wrought stones 
with Norman mouldings, etc., have been 
found in excavations on the site of Pudsey's 
intended eastern chapel, and they were 
doubtless meant to be used in that work. It 
is possible, indeed, that much of the work in 
the present Galilee, besides the marble 
columns, was originally prepared for the 
eastern chapel. The western Lady Chapel 
or Galilee, though with some alterations of 
later date, remains in its principal features 
very much as Pudsey made it. The Norman 
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windows, however, have all either had others 
put in their places, or, in the case of the 
clerestory, have been blocked up. The plan 
is that of a four-sided building measuring 
about fifty feet from east to west, and about 
eighty-five from north to south, a very 
unusual proportion for a chapel, but one 
which has been determined by the limits 
of the site. It consists of five alleys, the 
width of the central one being that of the 
great west doorway of Carileph's church, 
and that of the others the same. The central 
alley is higher than those adjoining, which 
again are higher than those to the north 
and south of them. The alleys are divided 
from one another by four arcades, each of 
four round arches w^ith chevron mouldings, 
supported by twin shafts of Purbeck marble, 
later converted into clusters of four by the 
addition of sandstone shafts. The original 
twin shafts have, however, been suffered to 
remain at the west end. The chapel was 
entered from the outside by a fine deeply 
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recessed doorway on the north side, which, 
having fallen into decay, has been repro- 
duced. 

The general effect of the interior of the 
Galilee is unique — the multitude of its uniform 
columns and arches reminding us somewhat 
of the forest of columns in some Moorish 
buildings, or in the Cathedral church of 
Pisa. But from its want of height and com- 
parative lightness in style it impresses with 
a sense of beauty rather than of grandeur. 
Most beautiful it certainly is, but it owes its 
beauty almost entirely to its columns and 
arches. The roof is a plain wooden one of 
the fifteenth century, and the windows are in 
no way remarkable now that almost all their 
original glazing is gone. There are certain 
objects of special interest in the Galilee 
which must not be overlooked, but which 
cannot here be dwelt upon in detail, namely, 
the plain tomb of the Venerable Bede where 
his shrine formerly stood, the mural paintings 
contemporary with the building, including 
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representations of a king and a bishop, 
probably St. Oswald and St. Cuthbert, and a 
well that was discovered in 1896 after having 
been covered in for nearly seventy years. Of 
these, the tomb of England's first great 
scholar, whose name was famous throughout 
the Western world, will appeal to the greatest 
number. The bones were removed from 
near St. Cuthbert's feretory to the Galilee in 
1370, at which time they were placed in a 
magnificent shrine of gold and silver prepared 
for them long before by Bishop Pudsey, who 
removed them from the coffin of St. Cuthbert. 
To this shrine resorted many whom the fame 
of St. Cuthbert, which was mainly local, had 
scarcely reached. Hence Camden's story of 
the French Bishop returning from Scotland 
and offering a bawbee at the shrine of St. 
Cuthbert, saying, *' If thou art a saint, pray 
for me,'' but who, on being brought to the 
tomb of Bede, offered there a French crown, 
saying, ^'Holy Beda, pray for me, for thou 
art a saint." And that the Reformers of the 
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sixteenth century gave Bede a high tomb, 
while they placed only a plain floor-slab over 
the grave of St. Cuthbert, seems to show that 
they had some respect for Bede as a famous 
writer if not as a saint. The well-known 
inscription 

HAC SUNT IN FOSSA BEDiE VENERABILIS 
OSSA 

was cut on the covering slab of Bede's tomb 

as late as 1830. 

In connection with the Galilee, to which 

women were admitted, must be mentioned 

the " blue marble cross " : 

" a line 
Athwart the temple, north and south, 'cross which 
No female foot might venture." . 

This is formed of slabs of Frosterley marble 
inlaid in the floor between the piers just w^est 
of the north and south doors, " in token that 
all women that came to hear Divine Service 
should not be suffered to come above the 
said cross." 
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Considerable alterations were made in the 
Galilee by Cardinal Langley, who held the 
see of Durham from 1406 to 1437. He put 
on the present roof, inserted the three central 
west windows, and added to the buttresses 
which had already been set against the west 
front. Between two of his buttresses he 
constructed a small vestry over a transverse 
arch, from which descends in the thickness 
of the buttress the shaft of the well just 
mentioned, so contrived as to serve as a 
draw-well in the vestry, and as a dip-well 
outside and forty feet below. He probably 
blocked up the great west doorway and 
made a new one on either side of it. In front 
of the doorway he placed the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin over his own tomb, which 
latter still remains. But the reredos, con- 
sisting of wainscot panelling, etc., richly 
painted and gilded, was removed not many 
years ago, and made use of as "old oak.*' 
The "blue marble chantry'' which formed 
the Lady Chapel proper, and which enclosed 
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the altar and tomb, was swept away at some 
time unknown, but its raised floor is shown 
in old views of the Galilee, and its plan is 
marked out in the modern flagged pave- 
ment. 

The sandstone shafts of the columns 
already mentioned were added in the course 
of Langley's alterations, but they afford little 
or no additional support to the arches, and 
can hardly be thought to improve the general 
effect. 

After the Galilee, the next extensive work 
connected with the church was the erection 
of the western towers from the point men- 
tioned above, where the Norman work 
ceases. These towers were completed about 
1 220, by which time the Norman architecture 
had become so completely superseded by 
what is now called First Pointed, Lancet, or 
Early English, that any idea of completing 
the towers on Carileph's plan, had such 
existed, was abandoned, and the towers were 
constructed in the fully developed Lancet 
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style, though still with some round arches in 
the ornamental arcading. They form a very 
fine pair of towers, and were crowned by 
noble spires of timber and lead up to the 
Commonwealth period, when the spires were 
taken down, probably in order to be turned 
into money. The towers remained in their 
truncated form until about 1800, when the 
present parapets and turrets were added, 
with great advantage to the general effect of 
the building. 

We now come to that great addition 
at the east end which is known as the 
Nine Altars, from having contained that 
number of altars, one under each of the 
lower east windows. It is an eastern 
transept with no projection beyond it, and 
closely corresponds with a slightly earlier 
structure at Fountains Abbey. This at 
Durham, however, has the advantage of 
being spanned by vaulting without any 
support from internal columns and arches. 

It will be remembered that Bishop Pudsey 
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had begun to make an addition at the east 
end of the choir, but that he failed in the 
attempt. The original triapsidal east end is 
described as having begun to give way soon 
after it was built, but it stood until 1235, or 
longer. When the Nine Altars was ready to 
be connected, the apses were taken down, 
and the necessary junction was effected. 
The Nine Altars is one of the finest existing 
specimens of thirteenth century architec- 
ture, and its design has been attributed to 
the architect of Bishop Poore, who had 
been a great builder at Salisbury, in the 
same style, before he came to Durham, 
Canon Greenwell has discovered that the 
architect's name was Richard de Farnham, 
his name happening to occur in a deed in 
which he is described as the " architector '' 
of the new fabric. And one Thomas Moises 
placed a corner-stone in one of the buttresses, 
as appears by an inscription thereon. Two 
representations of heads in close-fitting caps 
introduced as corbels in the wall-arcade have 
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been supposed to be portraits of the architect 
or of some person or persons employed in 
the building. 

And now, briefly to describe this noble 
work, it should be noted, first, that the level 
of its floor is several steps lower than that of 
the choir floor, while its vaulting is on a 
level with that of the choir. Thus great 
height is gained in the Nine Altars itself, 
while its vault continues eastward, to the 
great advantage of the choir-vault. Whether 
this lower level of the floor was originally 
suggested by the nature of the ground or 
not, the great benefits of the arrangement 
from the point of view of appearance are 
indisputable. 

This most beautiful chapel is designed in 
three compartments, the central one being 
the whole width of the choir, and the side 
ones smaller. The vaulting is exceedingly 
fine, the principal ribs meeting at three 
circular man-holes, elaborately sculptured 
all round, serving instead of corbels. In the 
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eastern elevation, below, are three triads of 
Lancet windows, arid, above, the great 
circular window in the middle, and a triad 
of Lancets, shorter than the lower ones, on 
either side of it. All these Lancet windows 
are deeply recessed within, and flanked by 
jamb-shafts of the local Frosterley marble. 
The tracery of the great round window was 
last reconstructed in 1795, and is probably 
copied from tracery put in by Prior 
Wessington (1416-1446) in place of the 
original tracery, which may have been a 
composition of circles, like the window 
called ^'The Dean's Eye" at Lincoln. The 
wall-arcading is magnificent, and rests partly 
on the stringcourses that mounted over the 
Nine Altars, as may still be clearly seen. 
The south and north ends of the building, 
especially the north end, with its great geo- 
metrical window of six lights, are later in 
character, and were no doubt built a little 
after the east side. The north end, indeed, 
bears clear evidence of a change in plan, 
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having a buttress cut off short under the 
middle of the great window, corresponding 
with one at the south end, which runs up to 
the centre of the gable, with two Lancet 
windows on either side of it above and 
below, in line with the east windows. At 
either end of the building, as at Fountains, 
is, or has been, a doorway to give access 
from without ; the northern one is blocked 
up. 

The platform formerly protected by iron 
railings and called the feretory, upon which 
the shrine of St. Cuthbert stood and within 
which his bones are commonly supposed 
to rest, is on the west side of the Nine 
Altars, and on the same level as the space 
around the high altar. Access was obtained 
to it by two doors in the reredos or Neville 
screen, shortly to be described, and by stone 
steps on either side of the platform. On 
and about it were placed the wainscot 
presses for the relics, lists of which have 
been preserved. There is very little orna- 
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ment about the feretory, just a simple wall- 
arcade of round arches. The coping above 
these is modern. Whether St. Cuthbert's 
body was placed in the grave within the 
feretory after the destruction of the shrine, 
or another body substituted for it and the 
real body hidden away somewhere else in 
the church, is a question that has been raised, 
and one which, perhaps, can never be solved. 
But it may be safely said that, while the 
shrine remained, it stood under a vaulted 
roof as fine as any that can be seen in this 
country, and in a chapel in every way worthy 
of the rest of the glorious building that grew 
around the undoubted body of St. Cuthbert. 
The junction of the Nine Altars with the 
Norman choir has been effected in a most 
skilful manner, no sense of a break forcing 
itself upon us in any way, the intermediate 
portion being mainly on the Norman lines, 
but with later details. Then the second 
vaulting which the choir received in place of 
the original simple Norman vaulting, and 
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which was no doubt felt to be required in 
order to carry the eye on to the eastern 
addition, answers that purpose to perfection, 
besides being in itself most beautiful and 
majestic, quite different, indeed, from the 
Norman work below and around it, yet so 
harmonising with it as to be far more than 
satisfactory as an artistic and architectural 
work. 

We must now pass on to the last great 
additions to the Norman church, namely, the 
two stages of the central tower. Whatever 
the central tower of Carileph's church may 
have been, a belfry, we are told, was added 
to it about 1289. This addition was struck 
by lightning and greatly damaged in 1429. 
Some sort of repairs were begun, but the 
tower was unsafe in 1455, and was then, as 
would seem, entirely rebuilt from the gallery 
over the Norman arches, as we now see it — a 
lantern tower as near perfection both within 
and without as can well be imagined. The 
present upper stage was added not long 
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after, as has been mentioned above, and 
completely spoils the design of the lantern 
as seen outside : it is an obvious excres- 
cence, yet the great height of the tower as 
thus raised conduces in some degree to the 
generally majestic effect of the whole. 

The space at our disposal admits only of a 
very brief notice of the fittings of the church 
and of the monastic buildings attached to it. 
The only mediaeval fittings left are the throne 
and the reredos. The throne is really a great 
gallery erected by Bishop Hatfield (1345-81) 
during his lifetime, who probably at the 
same time prepared his tomb, which is under 
the throne. The special character of the 
episcopal throne at Durham, no doubt, has 
relation to the importance and the splendours 
of the Palatinate, which reached their greatest 
height under Hatfield, the first Bishop to use 
a great seal in Chancery similar to that of the 
Sovereign. At the back of the gallery are 
seats for the Bishop and his chief officers of 
state, who attended him on the occasions 
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when he occupied the throne. And over the 
seats are open niches of tabernacle work in 
stone, despoiled of the sculptured figures that 
once stood in them. The whole structure 
has been richly gilded and coloured, and it 
retains some remains of its original deco- 
ration. The arch that supports the gallery 
forms a canopy over the tomb, on which 
rests the alabaster effigy of the Bishop, repre- 
sented as pontifically vested in the usual way. 
The reredos or screen behind the high 
altar was brought from London to Newcastle 
by sea, packed in boxes, and used to be called 
" the French peere," i.e,y franche pierre, or 
freestone. It is made of a stone similar to 
Caen stone, but probably English. It is an 
elaborate and beautiful structure of tabernacle 
work, the niches of which were occupied by 
107 alabaster figures, not one of which is 
known to exist now. The figure of Our Lady 
occupied the central niche, with St. Cuthbert 
in the next niche on one side, and St. Oswald 
on the^other. The four sedilia on each side 
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are continuations of the design of the screen, 
which is often called the Neville screen, from 
the large contributions to the cost of it that 
were made by John Lord Neville of Raby. 

Durham Cathedral is not so remarkable for 
monuments as some great churches are. 
Besides the tomb of Bishop Hatfield under 
the throne, there are the mutilated tombs of 
Ralph Lord Neville, and of John his son, 
with their wives, in the nave, and the im- 
mense grave-slab of Bishop Beaumont in the 
choir, as well as one of Bishop Neville, both 
despoiled of their brasses, and there are 
modern monuments to Bishops Barrington, 
Van Mildert, Maltby, and Lightfoot. 

The stall work in the choir and the canopy 
over the font are exceedingly fine specimens 
of woodwork for their time. . They were 
made under the direction of Bishop Cosin, 
after the Restoration, and are so well de- 
signed that it is thought that some remains 
of original stall work may have served as 
models. They are provided with miseri- 
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cordes, probably among the latest that were 
made. 

The altar-slab is of red marble, carried on 
six supports of the same, inlaid with green 
marble, and formerly ornamented with 
cherubs' heads. It was put up in the time of 
Dean Hunt (1620-38), and survived the 
troubles of the Commonwealth period. 

The font is a well-intentioned but not suc- 
cessful attempt to produce a modern work in 
the Norman style, made during the present 
century; the bas-reliefs on its sides are copied 
from illuminations representing scenes in the 
Life of St. Cuthbert. 

The modern choir-screen, pulpit, and 
Pelican lectern are all considered by many 
competent judges to be costly failures. 

The new organ is quite in the first 
rank of instruments of its class, but the 
destruction of the old one is much to be 
regretted. 

All the painted glass is modern ; most of it 
is good, and in some cases the subjects of the 
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fifteenth-century glazing, which are known, 
have been adopted. 

Coming now to the exterior of the church, 
the cloisters first claim our attention. These 
form a complete square, but retain scarcely 
any of their original characteristics except 
the remains of the lavatory in the centre. 
The wood ceiling, c. A.D. 141 8, is mostly of 
that date, but many of the shields on the 
bosses are modern. On the east side, as 
usual, is the Chapter-house, already described, 
with the slype or passage between it and the 
south transept, formerly used as the "Par- 
lour,*' where the officers of the Abbey could 
converse with merchants who came "to utter 
their wares." This passage also led to the 
" Centory Garth " or cemetery of the monks 
beyond. Just to the north of it may be seen 
the place where a chimney ascended from 
an oven that was used for baking the obleys, 
or altar-bread. Adjoining the Chapter-house 
to the south is a prison to which monks 
were sent for minor offences, and next to 
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that the remains of the stairs to the first 
dormitory, which was partly destroyed and 
partly worked into the Prior's Camera, now 
the Deanery. At the south-east corner is 
the passage to the Curia or outer court of 
the Abbey. The south side of the cloisters 
was occupied by the refectory or f rater, and 
by the misericorde or ''loft." In this "loft," for 
some time before the Dissolution, the monks 
usually dined. These apartments, together 
with the dormitory or dorter, which occupies 
the whole of the west side and extends south- 
ward, now serve as the Chapter library. 

The frater, which was entirely rebuilt in the 
seventeenth century, rests on the cellarage 
referred to above (p. 21), earlier than any part 
of the present Cathedral Church, dating as it 
does from 1088 to 1091. The cellarage under 
the western range is about 120 years later. 
Through a part of this, or through the south- 
east passage by the Deanery, we pass into 
the Curia or great court, now the College. 
Around this are grouped the Deanery, now 
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surrounded by a curtain-wall, the famous 
Abbey kitchen, comparable to that at Glaston- 
bury and still in use, to the west of it, and a 
house occupying the Chamberlain's offices to 
the east. Then, at the east end of the court, 
are the great gateway with St. Helen's Chapel 
over it, now serving as the treasury or muni- 
ment-room, and some remains of the chil- 
dren's almery and other outbuildings. 

On the south side are situated the Granary, 
now made into houses, and the remains of 
a building with columns and arches, which 
may have been an earlier Infirmary. 

The houses at the west end include portions 
of the Malthouse (perhaps), the Guesten Hall, 
the Infirmarer's house, and the Infirmary that 
existed at the time of the Dissolution, under 
which was the prison called the Lying-House, 
still remaining. 

At Durham we have, indeed, not only a 

magnificent Norman church, but monastic 

buildings that show what a great Benedictine 

abbey was in plan, better, perhaps, than any 
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other remains extant. At Canterbury, Glou- 
cester, Worcester, Ely, Norwich, and Peter- 
borough, as well as at Westminster, are 
remains of monastic buildings, some of 
which are better preserved than any at 
Durham, but nowhere can be seen the 
arrangement of the various buildings around 
the cloisters and the outer court to greater 
advantage. Old inhabitants, after a lapse of 
nearly three centuries and a half, still speak 
of " The Abbey,'* and it is interesting to note 
that in the Grammar School, founded by 
Henry VIII., it is never called anything else, 
so tenacious are boys of traditional terms. 
Another reminder of the peculiar monastic 
constitution of Durham Abbey is that the 
Bishop, who in Durham took the place of an 
Abbot, has not only the stone seat in the 
Chapter-house, but the first stall on the right 
side entering the choir, while the Dean, who 
represents the Prior, has the opposite stall ; 
so that in Durham the usual Decani and 
Cantoris sides are reversed. 
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The famous bronze knocker on the great 
north door reminds us of the special privileges 
of sanctuary, which Durham enjoyed in com- 
mon with some other great churches. Those 
who sought sanctuary fled to the church and 
knocked, whereupon they were at once ad- 
mitted by certain men who were always in 
attendance, and who at night occupied a 
chamber over the door, removed only about 
a century ago. The fugitive was provided 
with meat and drink, and a bed placed within 
a grate in the south-west corner of the church. 
Here he remained for a certain time, until he 
had established his innocence, or obtained 
pardon, or abjured the country. 

We must not take leave of Durham without 
some reference to the legend of Hobb of 
Pelaw, as he was called in 1626, or Hubba 
Pella, in 1635. It is connected with a muti- 
lated effigy wrought in Frosterley marble, in 
the Cathedral yard, near the north door of the 
church. It is now said that the figure repre- 
sents a man who leaped from the central 
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tower for a wager, and was killed, and that 
he is accordingly represented with a purse of 
money in his hand. This legend still pos- 
sesses such vitality that the grass is quite 
worn away by the feet of country people who 
go to draw their foot over the "purse," so 
called. Why they do it they never seem to 
know, nor is any name now given to the 
figure. Dr. Raine believed that it represented 
a Lady Lumley who died in the fifteenth 
century, and that the " purse " was a glove. 
But the most curious thing about the legend 
is that it has a genuine historical basis. One 
of the exceptions taken against the election 
of Prior Melsonby to the bishopric in 1237 
was that he ought to be repelled as a homi- 
cide, for that when a certain actor, with the 
consent of the said Prior, performed upon a 
rope fixed from tower to tower, he fell and 
was killed. 

The attention of Hugh Miller was attracted 
by the monuhient, which he saw after a 
shower of rain that brought out the sections 
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of fossils on its surface, leading him to re- 
mark how much more indelibly Nature in- 
scribes her monuments of the dead than does 
art. But Durham schoolboys say, or used to 
say, that the circular spots represent the coins 
for which the man took his fatal leap. 

The space at our disposal is now exhausted, 
but in this somewhat discursive account a 
great many matters of interest have been 
brought before the reader, who will, we trust, 
not have been unduly wearied by the recital, 
but will rather be stimulated to renewed in- 
terest in one of the noblest of our cathedral 
churches, the fame of which must have 
reached all persons who are likely to read 
anything whatever concerning it. 
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